THE SECOND  EVENING

" Well, I'm quite sure they don't. So you'd better go
back to your cloakroom."

Waterlow decided that he was already much too familiar
with all their names. He would have him out of this job
to-morrow. He did not intend the British Legation to
entertain a Keats.

In the hall Monsieur Lolivrel the French Minister,
a fat fussy self-important little man, whose pot-belly did
not set off the scarlet ribbon of the Legion of Honour,
was talking to Monsieur Jovanovitch the Serbian Minister,
a genial sheep-dog, whose beard sheltered the White
Eagle and whose not too clean shirt-front was encircled
with a positively grubby pale-blue and white ribbon of
St Sava.

" Et comment se porte Madame Jovanovitch^ cher
collegue ? " the Frenchman was enquiring.

" Merci^ elle ne se trouve pas trop lun^ Excellence.
Vous savez*) la chaleur"

" jfh, c'est inouie" declared Monsieur Lolivrel, puffing
indignantly.

Madame Lolivrel now appeared from the ladies' cloak-
room, a well-corseted, many-chinned woman in glittering
black, with a large spangled fan.

" Ah, Madame," the Serbian Minister barked, bending
over to kiss her hand.

" Et Madame Jovanovitch ? " Madame Lolivrel en-
quired, as if the husband had hidden his wife with the
White Eagle under his beard.

" Malheureusement elle est un peu souffrante ce soir."

" Alors vous etes seul" said Madame Lolivrel, with
the air of having cleverly solved a difficult problem of
subtraction.
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